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(Concluded.) 

From the East South Central group data was returned from 29 

teachers in 25 towns. This section shows, next to New England, the 

smallest percentage of native German teachers (6.9 per cent.) 34.5 per 

cent, are of German parentage. Only 72 per cent of the teachers arc 
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Graph 6. The East South Central States. (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi.) 1.5% German stock 
to whole population. 

holders of the A. B. degree, giving this group of states next to the lowest 
place in this respect. 27.5 per cent, have had normal training, and 20.6 
per cent, have taken both full college work and normal courses. In 
higher degrees the East South Central States fall distinctly below the 
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percentage for the total, with 17 per cent. In regard to study in Ger- 
many they fall below the average, with 20.7 per cent., but rise above it 
in respect to the proportion of teachers who have spent one year or more 
there (17 per cent.). 

The West South Central States sent returns from 44 teachers in 
37 towns. Only 9 per cent, of the reporting teachers were of German 
birth, but 56.8 per cent, were of German stock, a percentage exceeded 
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Graph 7. The West South Central States. (Arkansas* 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas.) 3.1% German stock to 
whole population. 

only by the East North Central States. 88.6 per cent, had the A. B. 
degree, 27.3 per cent, had had normal courses, and 27.3 per cent, had 
received both college and normal preparation. This section makes a 
poor showing in respect to higher degrees, with but 11.3 per cent. Neither 
have many of its teachers studied in Germany (only 15.9 per cent.), 
though a comparatively large number (13.6 per cent.) have spent more 
than one year there. 

The Mountain States gave data for 44 teachers in 22 towns. 16 
per cent, of the teachers were German born, and 41 per cent, of German 
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parentage. 88.6 per cent, held the A. B. degree, and 25 per cent, have 
had normal training. 36.3 per cent, have had both college and normal 
preparation, which gives the Mountain States first rank in this respect. 
In higher degrees, with 25 per cent., this group is surpassed only by 
the Pacific States. 36.4 per cent, of the teachers have studied in Ger- 
many, and 29.5 per cent, have spent considerable time there. In this 
latter respect again, only the Pacific States outrank them. 




Graph 8. The Mountain States. (Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada.) 
5.1% German stock to whole population. 

The Pacific States sent replies from 72 teachers in 27 towns. 13.9 
per cent, of these teachers were of German birth (the same percentage 
as for the West North Central Group), but only 31.9 per cent, were of 
German parentage, leaving 54 per cent, of American parentage. In Te- 
spect to the academic attainments of their teachers the Pacific States 
lead all the rest: 93 per cent, of the teachers of German have the A. B., 
and 48.6 per cent, hold higher degrees. The proportion of teachers with 
normal training is low, though the percentage of teachers with both 
college and normal preparation is the same as for the total (12.5 per 
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cent.). As regards study in Germany, the Pacific States, with 49.3 per 
cent, fall slightly below New England's 50.8 per cent; but in respect 
to teachers who have had long periods of study in Germany, this section 
takes conspicuous first place, with 33.9 per cent. 

Eealizing that the figures for the different groups vary in signifi- 
cance, and that those from such sections as New England (with 195 
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Graph 9. The Pacific States. (Washington, Oregon, 
California.) 8.3% German stock to whole population. 

teachers reporting), the Middle Atlantic States (with data from 472 
teachers), and the East North Central States (with 339 replies) are 
more fairly representative than those from less thickly populated sec- 
tions, one is justified only in pointing out the general indications of 
the figures, and in inviting corroboration or refutation of one's inter- 
pretations. 

Surely the proportion of teachers of German stock should bear a 
not too variable ratio to the proportion of German stock in the whole 
population. As was to be expected, the number of teachers of German 
stock is large in sections of the country which have a large German 
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population such as the West North Central States (with 58 per cent* 
German stock teachers to 13.8 per cent. German stock in population), 
and the East North Central section (with 68 per cent. German stock 
teachers to 17.4 per cent. German in population). In both these sec- 
tions the academic preparation is good (as represented by 89.7 per cent, 
and 81.2 per cent, respectively in possession of the A. B. degree). But 
why is the proportion also large in the Bast South Central States (with 
41.4 per cent. German stock teachers to 1.5 per cent. German stock in 
population) and in the South Atlantic States (with 42.5 per cent. Ger- 
man stock teachers to 1.8 per cent. German stock in population) ? In 
view of the fact that both these groups are far below the average in regard 
to formal preparation as signified by the college degree (with 72 and 70 * 
per cent, respectively), may it not be questioned whether there is, in 
these two parts of the 'country, a tendency to regard a familiarity with 
the spoken language as sufficient qualification for teaching it, and a 
greater laxity in regard to academic requirements? In other sections 
of the country where the discrepancy is marked between the number 
of teachers of German stock and the number of inhabitants of German 
stock, the academic showing is good. The returns from the West South 
Central States are interesting, with only 3.1 per cent. German stock to 
the whole population; 65.8 per cent, teachers of German stock are re- 
ported, and the percentage of teachers holding the A. B. is very high, 
88.6 per cent. 

The region with the smallest proportion of German and German- 
American teachers, New England, has shown most eagerness for study 
in Germany. 50.8 per cent, of the New England teachers have had it. 
The groups with the largest percentage of German stock teachers (the 
East North Central and the West South Central States) show the smallest 
percentage of teachers who have studied in Germany. The West North 
Central section however makes an excellent showing: though 58 per cent, 
of its teachers are of German stock, 38.3 per cent, have studied in Ger- 
many, and 23.2 per cent, have had at least a year's work there. In 
respect to longer periods of study in Germany, the western states far 
outrank all others. The Mountain States with 29.5 per cent, and the 
Pacific States with 33.9 per cent, hold the record. The Middle Atlantic 
and South Atlantic sections show the same general tendency as New 
England: their teachers go for short terms of study, and comparatively 
few stay for protracted periods. The information asked for on the 



* In the case of the South Atlantic States the low percentage of A. B.'s 
may be in slight part accounted for by the number of native Germans in 
the Washington and Baltimore schools who have other academic credentials 
than the A. B. 
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questionnaire in regard to schools and universities attended in Germany 
was very imperfectly given. Hardly more than one superintendent in 
five took the pains to ascertain the exact facts. In the specific answers 
however, the University of Berlin appeared 35 times, Marburg 26, Leip- 
izg 9, Gottingen 5, Munich 5, Heidelberg 4, Zurich 3, Jena 2, Basel 
2, Bonn 1, Freiburg 1, Minister 1, (ten German and two Swiss Uni- 
versities). 

In academic training as represented by the A. B. degree, the Pacific 
States lead, with 93 per cent; next in order are the West North Central, 
(with 89.7 per cent.), the Middle Atlantic, (with 88.8 per cent.), the 
Mountain, (with 88.6 per cent.), and the West South Ctentral (with 88.6 
per cent.). As already mentioned, the South Atlantic (with 70 per 
cent.) and the East South Central (with 72 per cent.) make the poorest 
showing. These last groups have naturally the largest percentage of 
normal trained teachers. Normal training as supplementary to college 
preparation seems to be least popular in New England, where only 3 
per cent, of the teachers have had both, and most in favor in the Moun- 
tain States, which show the highest percentage (36.3) of teachers with 
both kinds of training. 

In regard to higher degrees the record of the Pacific States is es- 
pecially to be noted: the percentage (48.6) is almost twice that of the 
next highest group, the Mountain States (with 25 per cent.). 

The figures for the individual states, though of more specific in- 
terest, have necessarily less significance than those for the larger units. 
Certain findings may however be noted: 

The states reporting 100 per cent, teachers of American parentage 
were : Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Idaho, Arizona. 

The states reporting 100 per cent, teachers of German stock were: 
South Dakota, Wyoming, New Mexico. 

The states with 100 per cent of teachers with the A. B. degree 
(counting no state reporting on less than ten teachers) : Washington, 
Oklahoma. 

The states showing less than 60 per cent. A. B. equipment: Missouri, 
Maryland, South Carolina, Arizona. 

The states with the highest percentage of higher degrees (counting 
states reporting on at least 20 teachers): California (46.5 per cent.), 
Colorado (33.3 per cent.), New York (25.8 per cent.), and Texas (20.8 
per cent.). 

The highest percentages for study in Germany (counting no state 
reporting on fewer than 15 teachers) were: California (with 61.2 per 
cent.) ; Massachusetts (with 59 per cent.) ; Connecticut (with 54.4 per 
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cent). For study in Germany of at least one year: California (36 per 
cent), Minnesota (34.4 per cent.), Texas (25 per cent), and Colorado 
(20.8 per cent). 

My questionnaire asked for information as to the language used in 
the classroom, but the answers returned were too vague to warrant any 
deduction. Very few schools admit that German is not in some measure 
the language of instruction, but comparatively few use it exclusively. 
Fifty superintendents from the East North Central section replied that 
German was the language of the classroom; twenty-five from the West 
North Central, twenty-five from the Middle Atlantic, sixteen from the 
Pacific, and fifteen from New England made the same assertion. Of 
the other sections, only twenty-six schools, all told, made this unqualified . 
claim. 

The more general bearings of this survey are obvious. First, the 
criticism cannot be made of the teachers of German in our high schools, 
that their formal academic preparation is inferior. The high percentage 
of teachers with the A. B. degree is evidence that with the possible 
exception of certain sections of the South there is no tendency to regard 
a mere familiarity with the spoken language as a sufficient qualification 
for teaching it The teaching of German in the high schools is not 
in the hands of unamericanized foreign stock, for the great majority of 
teachers of German parentage have had American college training. 
Second: the fair percentage of higher degrees, and the high percentage 
of teachers with study in Germany to their credit, show, in consideration 
of the low salaries paid by high schools, and the cost of graduate study 
(particularly the expense of a trip to Europe) a surprising amount of 
ambition for better professional equipment. 

If the teaching of German in the high schools has not been success- 
ful, if it has been marked by defective preparation, the shortcoming is 
not to be imputed to any laxity on the part of the teachers to secure 
adequate training. The charge lies at the door of the institutions to 
which teachers have looked for this training, and the figures show that 
the college is the generally accepted place of preparation. The colleges 
may protest, and fairly, that they do not pretend to turn out fully equip- 
ped teachers of the modern languages. But are they doing everything in 
their power to do so ? This query is no reflection on the efficiency or in- 
dividual effort of the modern language departments of the colleges, except 
as they have been slow to see, or all too ready to accept an intrinsic un- 
fairness of treatment at the hands of college administrators or trustees. 
Why is it taken for granted that a department of science requires, roughly 
speaking, twice the number of instructors of a language department for 
the same number of students? Because of the laboratory work; now 
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recognized as so vital to satisfactory results, that it is difficult to think 
back to the conditions of scientific study in the eighties, when the oppor- 
tunities for the actual, practical handling by the student of the materials 
of experiment were practically denied the individual student. And such 
a division of instruction, corresponding to that of lecture and laboratory 
must take place in the modern language departments if real equality of 
opportunity with the scientific student is to be accorded the student of 
modern language. Intensive and co-ordinated courses in conversation and 
Eealien, and much individual attention in writing courses must be pro- 
vided, and the instructing force must be enlarged to meet this need. The 
task of inculcating at one and the same time, by two totally different 
methods of presentation, the knowledge of the representative literary 
monuments of a language, and the practical use of this language as a tool 
of expression, cannot be successfully performed. Either one side of the 
work or the other suffers. A compromise is inevitable. No matter how 
skillful and alert our modern language teachers may be in effecting this 
compromise — and necessity has developed in many a truly marvelous 
dexterity in manipulating the difficult situation — we shall never succeed 
in sending out students who are well prepared to teach until this re- 
organization and modernization takes place. 

It may be that under the present circumstances the departments of 
German in the colleges will have an opportunity to demonstrate clearly 
the desirability of such a change. With the enforced reduction of the 
numbers they will be able to show the distinctly higher quality of attain- 
ment that is possible with fewer students per instructor, though even with 
the decided falling off in elections it can hardly be expected that real 
equality with scientific departments, in the apportionment of students to 
instructor, will be secured. * That in some unfortunate cases this oppor- 
tunity will not be provided, and that the instructing force will be de- 
creased as the elections drop, is amazing proof of the blindness of college 
executives to the antiquated and unfair conditions under which modern 
language departments are working, and to the increase of efficiency which 
a more liberal organization would mean. 



* The preference given in the college budgets to the departments of 
science is conspicuous. To quote the actual figures from one college where 
conditions are fairly typical: In the year 1916-7 the department of Chemistry 
had an average semester enrollment of 207 students, with an instructing 
force of ten. The department of German had in the same year an average 
semester enrollment of 340 students, with an instructing force of six. This 
number was reduced to five for the year 1917-8, though the department be- 
gan the year with 301 students. 

Vassar College. Florence O. Jenney. 



